But Their Efforts Had to Be Doomed 


By Chalmers M. Roberts 

An appendix to today’s ex- 
cerpts from former Presi- 
dent Johnson’s memoirs 
lists 72 “major peace initia- 
tives” in the period 1964-68 
by the United States, the 
British, Canadians, U Thant 
and others with capsulized 
responses listing in each 
case either a turndown or 
only silence. 

The body of this install- 
ment details some of the 
more important American 
efforts, including the one 
that first brought Henry A. 
Kissinger into active Viet- 
nam diplomacy. Two deal 
directly with the role of 
Soviet Premier Kosygin — 
the London talks through 
Prime Minister Wilson and 
Mr. Johnson's meeting at 
Glassboro with Kosygin. 
Omitted from today’s ex- 
cerpts, because it already is 
well known, is the Polish ini- 
tiative code named Marigold. 

What we read today Is an 
insight into Mr. Johnson's 
approach and details’ of the 
advice he received from 
such key men as Dean Rusk, 
Robert McNamara and Mc- 
George Bundy. In 1965 Rusk 
showed more reluctance 
than McNamara to gamble 
on a bombing halt, for ex- 
ample. 

Here, too, the former 
President tells us of the ad- 
vice of Justice Abe Fortas 
and Clark Clifford, then a 
private citizen. Clifford, as 
was well known, was then a 
war hawk. Fortas, about 
whose role Mr. Johnson has 
more to say later on in his 
book, summarized the argu- 
ments for and against what 
turned out to be the 37-day 
bombing pause. But Mr. 
Johnson tells us nothing to 
indicate that Fortas had any 
special knowledge of Viet- 
nam; he simply applied a 
lawyer’s approach which we 
now know was totally inade- 
quate. 
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Henry Kissinger, Clark Clifford and Abe Fortas: to bomb or not to bomb. 


Harold Wilson has since 
contended that the Presi- 
dent, hardening his position 
while Kosygin was in Lon- 
don, lost a chance for peace. 
The. story has been detailed 
in Chester Cooper’s “The 
Lost Crusade” which sup- 
ports the Wilson thesis more 
than that of Mr. Johnson. In 
his memoirs, the former 
President indicates he had 
no real advance faith in 
Wilson’s effort but he does 
concede that he altered his 
earlier so-called “Phase A- 
Phase B" proposal. Wilson 
ended up furious; Mr. John- 
son writes that “the result 
was a diplomatic mix-up for 
which we shared a certain 
amount of the responsibil- 
ity.” 

It is evident enough now 
that thg two sides were spar- 
ring. Tfiere simply was no 
basis for agreement because 
each sought victory. Mr. 
Johnson, of course, never 
puts it that way but he does 
open this chapter with the 
assertion that “in the sum- 
mer of 1965 l came to the 
painful conclusion that an 
independent South Vietnam 
could survive only if the 
United States and other na- 


tions went to its aid with 
their own fighting forces.’' 
The United States wanted 
an “independent” South 
Vietnam; North Vietnam 
did not. The terms for an 
agreement, even for talks 

( about an agreement, thus 
amounted to a demand by 
each that the other surren- 
der its basic war aim. Hence 
it is no wonder that nothing 
was accomplished in this 
1965-67 period except escala- 
tion of the war and stage-set- 
ting for what was to come 
in 1968. 

What the former Presi- 
dent tells us today generally 
fits with what the Penta- 
gon papers disclosed. What 
is missing from the Presi- 
dential account, however, is 
the implication from the 
Pentagon papers that much 
of the support for the 37- 
day bombing halt that be-‘ 
gan in December, 1965, was 
based on the thesis that the 
pause would serve best to 
put more pressure on Hanoi. 

Mr. Johnson makes no 
mention, for example, of the 
idea propounded by Assist- 
ant Defense Secretary John 
T. McNaughton that the 
pause could be a “ratchet” 
that coupled with the air 


campaign against the North j 
would serve as a device to 
reduce tension and then in- 
crease it. That hope of pres- 
suring Hanoi to accept 
American terms never was 
realized. 

The Johnson account 
today emphasized that the 
key to the president’s reluc- 
tance to agree to bombing i 
pauses was his belief that 
“Hanoi would probably view 
a new cessation in the 
bombing as a sign of weak- r 
ness.” Mr. Johnson, already 
worried by American opin- 
ion, was determind to win' 
the war. Each pause was 'i 
agreed to reluctantly and \ 
over the protests of his in- *« 
house hawks. Only the fact 
that the alternative — more 
fighting, more men killed, 
more billions spent — was so 
grim led him to agree. And 
after each pause and each 
diplomatic probe proved 
fruitless he seemed (more de- 
termined than ever to fight’ 
on and on. 

It would take another 
year with its Communist of- 
fensive and domestic pres- 
sures to end the war before 
the President would try an- 
other tack. 


